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of land expresses in exact and tangible form the right of the
cotnmunity in land held by an individual; and rent expresses
the exact amount which the individual should pay to the com-
munity to satisfy the equal rights of all other members of the
community. Thus, if we concede to priority of possession the
undisturbed use of land, confiscating rent for the benefit of
the community, we reconcile the fixity of tenure which is neces-
sary for improvement with a full and complete recognition of
the equal rights of all to the use of land."
The Duke had also overlooked a passage in Progress and Pov-
erty which George had taken the trouble to underline: "Let
the individuals who now hold it still retain, if they want to,
possession of what they call their land. Let them buy and sell,
and bequeath and devise it. It is not necessary to confiscate
land; it is only necessary to confiscate rent."
The Duke asserted that George "is not content with urging
that no more bits of unoccupied land should ever be sold, but
he insists upon it that the ownership of every bit already sold
shall be resumed without compensation to the settler who has
bought it, who has spent upon it years of labor, and who from
first to last has relied on the security of the State and the honor
of the Government. There is no mere practice of corruption
which has ever been alleged against the worst administrative
body in any country that can be compared in corruption with
the desolating dishonor of this teaching/*
Page after page (there were thirty-nine) the Scotsman dedi-
cated to his attack, really epitomizing his opinion of the "vil-
lainy advocated" by the American in his cry: "The world has
never seen such a Preacher of Unrighteousness as Mr. Henry
George/'
George lashed back. "The Duke declares it has not been his
aim to argue," he wrote. "I wish it had not been his aim to
misrepresent/' He restated his economic plan, and since he had
travelled through much of Scotland where he had seen the
crime of landed privilege and its consequent poverty, he was
able to meet the Duke of Argyll on his own ground by giving
proofs and citations which were irrefutable, fighting always for
the rights of "the men who all life long must spend life's ener-
gies in the effort to maintain life!"
The Nineteenth Century, Fortnightly, and the Pall-Mall
Gazette all offered their columns for George's reply. He chose
the first, since it was the one that had printed the attack. His